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Kalamazoo  College 

|ALAMAZOO  COLLEGE  is  one  of  the  oldest  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  middle  West,  as  its  original 
charter  was  granted  in  1833.  It  is  relatively  well 
endowed,  having  income  enough  to  enable  it  to  continue  the 
work  under  present  conditions,  though  growth  and  new  develop- 
ments demand  an  increased  endowment. 

The  graduates  are  doing  good  work  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness life. 

Kalamazoo  is  an  attractive  and  prosperous  city  of  over  forty 
thousand  inhabitants. 


Policy 


The  policy  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  has  been  and  is  to  devel- 
op a  strong  progressive  undergraduate  college,  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tional and  social  conditions  and  needs  of  graduates  of  Michigan 
high  schools.  They  neither  expect  nor  desire  to  emulate  the  univers- 
ity and  other  state  institutions  by  establishing  technical,  professional 
or  extensive  graduate  schools.  There  is  no  conservatory  of  music 
or  art,  no  business,  theological  or  other  professional  school  or 
preparatory  department  connected  with  the  college.  The  whole  life 
of  the  institution  is  centered  in  college  work  proper.  The  ideal  is 
to  offer  able  young  men  and  women  of  this  part  of  the  country  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal  classical  education 
based  on  sound  principles. 


Reorganization 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  educational  work  of  the 
college  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the 
following  statements: 

(1)  It  is  assumed  that  the  college  is  and  should  be  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  therefore  that  the  work 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  college  should  be  closely  articulated. 
The  courses  are  dovetailed  together.  Certain  work  regarded  as 
essential  preparation  for  the  college  curriculum  is  required  in 
high  school,  while  some  other  work  may  be  taken  either  in  high 
school  or  college. 

(2)  General  preparation  should  come  first,  specialization 
after,  and  therefore  the  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same 
for  all  students.  The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  chosen  from 
a  small  definite  group  of  studies  and  its  details  are  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  high  school  course  as  a  whole. 

(3)  The  greatest  defect  of  all  educational  systems  is  the 
tendency  toward  absolute  uniformity.  There  is  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  individual.  Education  should  develop  both  individu- 
ality and  scholarship.  Individuality  is  strengthened  by  freedom  of 
choice  and  scholarship  is  secured  by  continuity  of  work.  The 
Kalamazoo  curriculum  has  both  ends  in  view.  In  order  to  secure 
the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  college  each  student  must  choose, 
with  faculty  advice,  three  departments  in  each  of  which  he  must 
do  two  or  three  years  continuous  work. 
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(4)  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  strongest  single 
force  in  education.  This  fact  has  given  the  small  American  col- 
lege its  unique  position  among  educational  institutions.  The 
large  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities  are  trying  by  various 
more  or  less  artificial  devices  to  overcome  the  inevitable  disadvan- 
tages of  large  numbers.  Kalamazoo  college  is  small  and  makes  a 
special  effort  to  close  the  gap  between  student  and  teacher.  The 
most  important  device  is  a  well  organized  system  of  faculty 
advisers. 

Admission 

An  ambitious  student  can  be  prepared  for  Kalamazoo  College 
in  any  good  high  school;  but,  to  prevent  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  college,  certain  kinds  of  work  are  required  for  admis- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  public 
school  work  should  decide  on  the  high  school  curriculum  and 
that,  without  disturbing  this,  any  strong  high  school  should  be 
able  to  prepare  students  for  Kalamazoo  College.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  arranged  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist  in  this  state  and  are  broad  enough  to  permit  certain 
logical  developments  of  public  school  work. 

Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 
Fifteen  units  are  required. 

(A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  pursued  through  one  school  year 
with  four  or  five  prepared  class  exercises  each  week.     Two  hours 
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of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  prepared  class  exercise.) 

The  following  ten  units  are  required  of  all:  English,  3  units; 
mathematics,  (including  solid  geometry),  3  units;  a  foreign 
language,  2  units;  a  laboratory  science,  1  unit;  history,  1  unit. 

Four  units  must  be  selected  in  addition  from  a  definite  list  * 
of  academic  subjects,  (including  languages,  literature  and  science.) 

One  more  unit,  which  need  not  be  included  in  this  list  if 
it  is  recommended  by  the  high  school  authorities  as  proper  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  college  committee  on 
credits,  must  be  offered.  This  unassigned  unit  permits  changes  and 
developments  in  high  school  work  and  has  especially  in  view  the 
present  wide  special  interest  in  vocational  work.  It  is  a  direct 
recognition  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Michigan  State  Teacher's 
Association  and  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

More  than  four  units  of  science  will  not  be  accepted. 

It  is  regarded  as  essential  for  good  work  in  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege that  all  present  at  least  two  units  of  one  foreign  language. 
One  unit  only  will  not  be  accepted.  (Arrangements  are  made  by 
which  those  unable  to  secure  proper  foreign  language  instruction 
in  high  school  can  complete  this  part  of  their  preparation  while 
doing  some  college  work).  All  students,  however,  are  advised 
to  present  at  least  four  units  of  one  foreign  language  and  if  possi- 
ble two  units  in  a  second. 

*  Latin,  2,  3  or  4;  Greek,  2  or  3;  German,  2  or  3;  French, 
2or3;  English,  1;  History,  1  or  2;  Civics,  ^;  Physics,  1;  Chemistry, 
1;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Physiography,  1;  Trigonometry,  y?\ 
Advanced  Algebra,   i^4 
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Any  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  who  has  com- 
pleted these  requirements  and  who  is  recommended  *  for  admission 
by  the  high  school  authorities  is  admitted  as  a  proper  candidate 
for  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  If  his  college  work  is  not  satisfactory 
he  is  dropped  from  the  college  roll.  High  school  principals  will 
be  informed  of  the  standings  of  freshmen  from  their  schools  at 
the  end  of  each  semester. 

These  requirements  can  be  met  by  a  strong  high  school  and 
are  intended  to  select  from  the  high  school  graduates  those  with 
whom  Kalamazoo  College  can  do  effective  work. 


College   Course 


American  colleges  have  before  them  to-day  a  serious  prob- 
lem. They  must,  on  the  one  side,  avoid  the  danger  of  all 
mass  education  by  drawing  out  and  developing  the  individual, 
and,  on  the  other,  must  lay  the  foundation  for  a  culture  broad 
and  liberal  enough  to  enable  this  individual  to  become  an  effec- 
tive leader  in  organized  society.  Kalamazoo  College,  in  the 
recently  announced  new  curriculum,  presents  its  solution  of  this 
problem. 

This  plan,  which  has  been  worked  out  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  secondary  school  and  college  work  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  is  unusually  well   adapted  to   the  social  and 

*Proper  blank  forms  for  this  recommendation  can  be  obtained 
from  Professor  George  A.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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educational  conditions  of  Michigan  and  the  middle  West.  The 
object  is  not  to  offer  work  suited  to  all,  but  an  organized  course 
of  study  for  selected  high  school  graduates  of  good  capacity. 
Young  men  and  women  of  ability  and  good  character  who  desire 
a  liberal  education  and  a  broad  and  substantial  linguistic  and 
scientific  foundation  for  future  technical,  professional  or  business 
careers,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  ambitious  to  become  use- 
ful citizens,  can  get  what  they  need  in  this  college.  Young  people 
of  this  kind  need  enough  training  in  language  so  that  they  can 
express  themselves  with  simplicity,  directness  and  force;  such 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature  that,  using  the  experience  and 
inspiration  of  the  past,  they  can  make  real  contributions  to  the 
present  and  look  out  toward  the  future;  sufficient  scientific  train- 
ing to  appreciate  the  characteristic  method  of  thought  of  this  cen- 
tury; and  such  firmness  of  character  and  comprehension  of  essen- 
tial Christianity  that  they  will  as  patriotic  citizens  be  positive 
forces  for  good   in  the  community. 

Required  Work 

With  these  ends  in  view  the  following  work  is  required  of  all: 
Every  freshman  is  required  to  take  physiology  and  hygiene 
an  hour  a  week,  if  he  has  not  had   a  satisfactory  course  of  this 
kind  in  high  school,  and  general  lectures  one  hour  a  week. 

English 

During  the  freshman  year,  every  student  must  study  English 
composition,    with   constant    practice  in  writing  and  public  self- 


expression  (three  hours  a  week).  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  his 
use  of  English  is  not  satisfactory  he  must  continue  this  work  until 
it  is,  without  further  college  credit.  During  the  sophomore  year 
courses  in  public  speaking  and  forms  of  public  address  are  required 
(two  hours  a  week). 

Foreign  Language 

Each  student  is  required  to  continue  at  least  one  year  in  col- 
lege the  study  of  the  foreign  language  he  offers  for  admission, 
(four  hours  a  week),  and  before  graduation  must  complete  at  least 
two  years  of  foreign  language  work.  If,  however,  less  than  four 
foreign  language  units  are  offered  and  accepted  for  admission  to 
college,  at  least  three  years  of  this  work  must  be  completed  in 
college.  This  must  include  in  any  case  a  usable  familiarity  with 
either  French  or  German  and  a  second  foreign  language  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

Science 

All  students  are  required  to  study  a  laboratory  science  at 
least  one  full  year  in  college  (four  hours  a  week). 

History 

The  minimum  history  requirement  is  one  year's  college  work 
in  this  department  (three  hours  a  week),  but  before  graduation, 
the  student  must  have  had  either  in  high  school  or  college,  ap* 
proved  courses  in  American  history  and  in  either  general  Europ- 
ean or  English  history,  and  some  knowledge  of  ancient  history. 
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Religion 

College  life,  with  its  natural  attitude  of  mental  unrest  and 
development,  is  a  period  of  danger  as  well  as  of  opportunity  and 
inspiration  in  the  moral  and  religious  growth  of  the  individual. 
Readjustments  must  come,  but  they  should  be  made  amid  sym- 
pathetic and  wholesome  surroundings.  The  college  attempts  to 
exert  a  sane  constructive  influence.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  social  principles  and  duties  are  offered.  Every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  take  during  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year 
a  course  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  their  application  to 
life.  This  course,  which  involves  wide  reading,  formal  lec- 
tures and  much  free  discussion  by  student  and  teacher,  becomes 
a  sort  of  a  mental  clearing  house,  and  has  had  a  most  remarkable 
influence  in  helping  toward  the  removal  of  intellectual  uncer- 
tainty and  the  sound  readjustment  of  the  personal  attitude  toward 
religion  and  life. 


Elective  Work 


This  required  work  takes  altogether  at  most  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  course.  All  other  work  is  elective,  as  this  is  the 
best  known  way  of  developing  individual  initiative  and  taste. 

Freshman  Electives 

All  freshmen  must  elect,  in  addition  to  the  required  work 
given  above,  the  following: 


(1)  The  foreign  language  offered  for  admission.  If  two 
units  only  of  Latin  are  offered  for  admission,  another  foreign 
language  may  be  elected, 

(2)  Mathematics,  chemistry  or  botany. 

(3)  A  second  foreign  language,  mathematics,  chemistry  or 
botany. 

Continuity   Requirements 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  real  scholarship  and  to  pre- 
vent unwise  dissipation  of  energy  by  lack  of  due  consideration  and 
of  continuity  of  work,  the  following  regulations  are  made: 

Before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  faculty  committee,  must  choose  some  one  de- 
partment, and  before  graduation,  complete  in  this  department  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours  of  work  extending  through  at  least  three 
years.     This  is  called  the  major  work. 

He  must  also  in  the  same  way  select  two  other  departments, 
of  which  one  is  related  to  the  major  and  the  other  is  essentially 
different,  and  in  each  complete  a  minimum  of  at  least  fourteen 
semester  hours  extending  through  at  least  two  full  years.  Each  of 
these  is  called  a  minor.  There  are  eighteen  departments  and 
combinations  of  departments  in  which  major  and  minor  work  ca- 
be  taken.  It  is  possible,  on  the  presentation  of  valid  reasons,  to 
change  the  departments  of  major  or  minor  work,  but  before  gradn 
uation  one  major  and  two  minors  must  be  completed.  The  head 
of  the  major  department  is  the  students'  personal  adviser,  in  all 
matters  of  college  life. 


Free  Electives 

After  complying  with  all  requirements  and  restrictions,  stu- 
dents, entering  college  properly  prepared,  have  about  one-fourth 
of  their  course  for  free  elective  work.  All  electives  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  adviser  or  by  the  committee  on  elections. 


Degrees 


The  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  and  regulations  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
and  secure  a  total  of  one  hundred-twenty-two  semester  hours  of 
college  credit.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  granted; 
but  if  sixty  hours  of  credit,  including  one  major  and  one  minor, 
are  earned  in  the  departments  of  science  and  mathematics,  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given. 

The  catalogue  number  of  this  Bulletin,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished later,  will  contain  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  the 
courses  of  study. 
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For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address  H.  L.  Stetson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Acting  Pres- 
ident, or,  George  A.  Williams,  Ph.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


